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part of his address at which he spoke on this subject, the 
audience testified with applause to their desire to hear 
the idea discussed. He also found a hearty response to 
the suggestion of a treaty of unlimited arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain. 

At the time of his visit international relations were 
somewhat strained, owing to the differences of political 
parties in Canada with regard to the reciprocity question. 
These became emphasized and the feeling of loyalty 
became intensified when statements were made and a 
resolution was offered in the United States Congress that 
suggested the annexation of Canada. The mission of 
the Assistant Secretary to Canada had nothing whatever 
to do with reciprocity, but the discussion of this question 
helped him to appreciate the earnestness with which 
Canadians cling to their growing ideals of nationality. 

" Canada," he says, " has her own nationality, though 
she is loyal to the British empire. Talk of annexation is 
unhistorical and the thing itself improbable. One argu- 
ment for the study of Canadian history by Americans is 
that we should save ourselves from making the mistake 
of thinking annexation possible. It would be just as 
sensible for Great Britain to propose the annexation of 
the United States as for us to suggest the annexation of 
Canada. Both nations are distinct. Canadian nation- 
ality, like American nationality, has come to stay. Each 
country will work out its own destiny in its own way. 
Each will respect the institutions of the other as best 
suited to it Both will be firm friends and will stand 
shoulder to shoulder in solving kindred problems on the 
North American Continent, but their relationship, so far 
as may now be seen, will be no more than that of a heart 
union. It will not be a political union." 

" Canada has a glorious future. She believes that she 
is to be one of the greatest nations of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and we wish her Godspeed on her triumphal march 
forward in the van of the British empire." 

While in Canada, it was suggested to Dr. Tryon that 
he make a similar lecture tour of the Canadian West in 
the near future. 



Editorial Notes. 

The Savarkar " DGW Ca86 ^ M " )eeD -8™^ ty lne 

caie at Hague Court, but so quietly that it has 

The Hague. attracted as little notice as a case might 
have done if brought by two States of the Union before 
the Supreme Court at Washington, and it has been adju- 
dicated with a promptness that does credit to the arbitral 
system of the nations. 

It was a dispute between Great Britain and France, 
known as the Savarkar Case. Savarkar, a Hindoo, had 
been one of a group of conspirators against the govern- 
ment of Great Britain in India, had published writings 
approving assassination as a legitimate political remedy, 
and had been an accessory before the fact in a murder 
by furnishing a weapon with which a British official had 



been killed. After his arrest in London he was put 
aboard ship for India, where he was to be tried for his 
offense, but he crawled through a porthole while in the 
harbor at Marseilles and swam ashore in the hope of 
escape. He was caught, however, and restored to the 
ship, taken to India, tried and sentenced to a long term 
of imprisonment. 

The dispute arose over the circumstances of his recap- 
ture. The Socialist party in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, which took up the matter, held that Savarkar 
was a political offender, and that the right of asylum 
had been violated, even though it might be shown that 
the regular legal forms had been complied with at the 
time of his surrender. The French governmeat was 
compelled to remonstrate with Great Britain, and the 
question was referred to a tribunal at The Hague. 

The issue was whether the French or the English 
version of the man's recapture was the correct one, and 
whether formal extradition proceedings were necessary. 
The ruling was in favor of Great Britain. It appeared 
that the prisoner was arrested by French and not by 
British officers, and, as he was handed over by officers in 
rightful possession, formal proceedings of extradition 
were declared to have been waived. 

This was a simple, sensible settlement of a point in in- 
ternational law, such as we might expect of France and 
Great Britain, two nations which have been conspicuous 
in promoting the success of the peace movement by 
agreeing under their treaty of 1903, since renewed, to 
refer disputes of a legal nature to the International Court 
of Arbitration. ____________ 

Among the men actively engaged in pro- 
Baron moting international good feeling and con- 

d'estouraelles „ ■, . , . 

de Constant ndence, one of the most important phases 
of the peace movement, the foremost place, 
all things considered, must be given to Baron d'Estonr- 
nelles de Constant, now in this country on an extensive 
lecturing tour. He was the first to organize inter- 
national visits of members of parliaments, and has 
himself conducted at least two such visits of French 
parliamentarians. He is the founder and president of 
the International Conciliation Association, which has 
branches in several countries. Besides these special 
efforts at international good understanding, Senator 
d'Estournelles has been in the front ranks of the general 
peace makers. He is a prominent member of the French 
International Arbitration Society, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Interparliamentary Group in the Frenoh 
Parliament, a member of the Hague Court, and has rep- 
resented France in both the Hague Conferences. He 
has for years in the French Parliament, first in the House 
and then in the Senate, led in opposition to the current 
rivalry in armaments, and his speeches on the subject 
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have been illuminating expositions of the folly and absur- 
dity of the course which the great powers are pursuing. 
The Baron is a welcome guest to our shores. He has 
been here twice before, and has won the sincere admira- 
tion and sympathy of all those who have met and heard 
him. • His present lecture trip has been arranged by Dean 
F. P. Keppel of Columbia University, secretary of the 
American Branch of the International Conciliation Asso- 
ciation. His stay will continue till June, and his itinerary 
will cover lectures in about fifty of our cities. He will 
attend and speak at the third National Peace Congress 
in Baltimore (May 3-5) and at the Mohonk Conference 
the last week in May. 



It was decided at the Stockholm Peace 
Nineteenth Congress last August that the nineteenth 

Peace congress. International Peace Congress should be held 
this year in Pome in the late autumn. But 
we think that the Committee on Organization has made a 
serious mistake in fixing the date of the opening of the 
Congress so late as October 17. At that late date most 
of the Americans visiting Europe will have returned home, 
and it will be nearly impossible so late in the season for 
special delegates to go over for the occasion. A large 
delegation of American workers ought to attend the 
meeting, and give their aid and support to our friends in 
Italy. Bat this- will be impossible unless the date is 
changed. It is not yet too late to remedy the mistake, 
and we kope that Count Gubernatis, with the aid of the 
Peace Bureau at Berne, will be able to agree upon the 
first week in October, which would be much better for 
American delegates, and ought to be equally convenient 
for those from all parts of Europe. 



We are very sorry to learn of the death 

Dr. Robart f Dr Robert Spence Watson of Newcastle- 

Spence Watson. r 

on-Tyne, who had been president of the 

British Peace Society for several years, following the 
death of its former distinguished head, Sir Joseph W. 
Pease. Dr. Watson was one of the great figures of 
Northern England, both in local and national politics, 
and was a moral force for good of no common order. 
He was the founder of the Newcastle Liberal Federation 
and for more than a decade president of the National 
Liberal Federation. Ho was a Liberal of the most funda- 
mental type, and always supported those policies to which 
Liberalism naturally led. He always entertained Mr. 
Gladstone on the latter's visits to Newcastle. He was 
in the chair at all the great Liberal meetings of his city. 
He never entered Parliament, though invited to do so, as 
he once humorously said, by " half the places in the king- 
dom." Dr. Watson had a passion for peace. The writer 
once heard him say that he had been the sole arbitrator 



in more than fourscore labor disputes. Twice during 
his career he endeavored to prevent his country from 
going to war. He began his political career in New- 
castle by facing a hostile meeting at the time of the out- 
break of the Crimean War, when John Bright, in the 
House of Commons, was thundering against the iniquity 
of England's course. At the outbreak of the Boer War 
he stood for hours in the Newcastle Town Hall " while 
his opponents roared down the speakers." It has been 
said of him that his fighting spirit was never so high and 
unquenchable as when he was working for peace. Dr. 
Watson was president of the International Peace Con- 
gress held at Glasgow in 1901. Because of failing health 
in later years he has not been much known in the peace 
propaganda. Indeed, his great service to the cause was 
done in the ordinary course of his life as a citizen. He 
was made a Privy Councillor in 1907 by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 



The ends of the earth are now for peace. 
Australia's At the close of the last session of the Aus- 

tralian Commonwealth Parliament, late in 
1910, the Commonwealth government decided to move 
the following resolution at the British Imperial Confer- 
ence to be held in London next month : 

" This conference recommends in the most emphatic 
possible manner the acceptance by all civilized nations of 
the principle of reference of international disputes to, and 
settlement by, a properly constituted tribunal." 

This is much better news from Australia than that 
which the cable brought over, soon after the visit of our 
battle fleet, that the Commonwealth government had 
decided to commence the construction of a navy, for 
which one could not imagine a single reason. If the 
Australian government pushes this resolution, there is 
every reason to believe that the Imperial Conference will 
give it proper consideration and adopt it. Canada, New 
Zealand and South Africa will certainly support it. The 
British government, too, if one may judge from the pres- 
ent activities in favor of an unlimited treaty of arbitra- 
tion with the United States, may be expected to give 
the subject a leading place on the program of the Con- 
ference. A general unlimited treaty of obligatory arbi- 
tration, covering all controversies of all the nations, is 
looming big on the international horizon. Neither Ger- 
many nor any other power will be able much longer to 
hold out against it. 

Mr. Charles Richardson of Philadelphia, 

Mr. Richardson's prominent in the Mohonk Conferences 

and for several years chairman of the 

Mohonk Committee on Business Organizations, makes 

the following suggestions for the organization of the 
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International Court of Arbitral Justice, with fifteen 
judges: 

That no nation, large or small, may have the slightest 
advantage over any other nation, every decision must 
have the assent of a representative of the largest nations, 
a representative of the smallest nations, and a represent- 
ative of the intermediate nations. 

First. Divide the participating nations into three 
groups, putting the largest nations in one group, the 
smallest in another, and the intermediate ones in a third. 
Give each group one third of the whole number of na- 
tions. (See Note A.) 

Second. Provide that each group shall select one- 
third of the judges, and that every decision shall require 
the assent of one (or more) of the judges chosen by 
each group. (See Note B.) 

Note A. Of course the number of judges and the number 
of groups may be made different, go long as the principles of 
absolute equality and of requiring an assent from one (or 
more) of the judges chosen by each group are adhered to. 

Note B. The selections in each group may be by agree- 
ment, or by a convention of delegates, or by a lot from a list of 
nominees, or by a system of sub-groups, or otherwise. 

Note C. If a commission of three judges is to be chosen 
to sit between sessions, it should include one from each group. 



What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 

The Kansas Peace Society, with headquarters at 
Wichita, is planning to celebrate the eighteenth of 
May this year with a two-days' meeting, at which the 
principal speakers will probably be Charles M. Sheldon 
and William Allen White, both of Topeka. With two 
such men as these, known and honored everywhere, the 
Wichita pacifists ought to be able to fill the biggest hall 
in the city, and to add several hundred members to their 
peace society. 

The seventh British National Peace Congress will be 
held in Edinburgh June 13 to 15 this summer. 

The International Arbitration League of Great Britain 
has issued as a pamphlet a manifesto signed by forty-two 
out of the forty-six Labor Members of Parliament, by all 
the members of the Council of the Federation of Trade 
Unions, and by hundreds of working class leaders, in all 
nine hundred and sixty-eight. The manifesto warns the 
working classes that at a time when Continental workers 
are crying out against the evils of conscription, a military 
clique in England is engaged in a well-organized con- 
spiracy against their liberties. Compulsory service in 
any form is pronounced bad, as unnecessary for home 
defense, and as involving an addition of many millions a 
year to the already crushing burden of armaments, and 
so a serious menace to democratic progress. 

The Council of the Interparliamentary Union will hold 
its spring meeting at Brussels on the 8th of this April. 
The Council is composed of two members from each 
country. The next conference of the Union will be held 
at Rome beginning on October 24. 



Brevities. 

. . . The Pan- American Arbitration Treaty, a conven- 
tion providing for the submission of pecuniary claims to 
arbitration, signed on August 11, 1910, at the Fourth 



Pan-American Congress, has been ratified by the United 
States. 

. . . Oscar T. Crosby, president of the World Feder- 
ation League, a section of the New York Peace Society, 
gave a dinner in Washington recently to thirty- five 
members of Congress, Senators and Representatives, to 
discuss practical legislation to advance the cause of 
peace. Among the speakers, besides members of Con- 
gress, were the Ambassadors from France and The 
Netherlands. The special topic considered was the work 
of the Peace Commission authorized by Congress last 
spring, but not yet appointed by President Taft. Mr. 
Crosby, in an interesting address, set forth the plan of 
work formulated by the League for the work of the Com- 
mission when appointed. The League is proposing, if 
possible, to send some representative abroad to assist in 
getting some of the leading powers to appoint similar 
commissions. 

. . . The following resolution was adopted by the Cin- 
cinnati Methodist Episcopal Ministerial Association on 
February 27: 

" Whereas, We are deeply interested in the world peace 
movement ; and, 

" Whereas, We believe that the neutralization of the Panama 
Canal would greatly promote this cause, and at the same time 
would preserve to the United States the entire control of the 
canal, and secure to her the profits arising from its use; there- 
fore 

" We hereby memorialize the President, the State Depart- 
ment and Congress to take immediate action to secure the 
complete and permanent neutralization of the canal by the 
consent and cooperation of the civilized nations of the world. 
And we protest against the fortification of the canal, and re- 
quest Congress to withhold appropriations for that purpose, 
until every effort to secure neutralization shall be shown to 
be futile. 

"We earnestly hope that this great triumph of engineering 
skill, the greatest conquest over nature's obstacles ever under- 
taken by any national government, may stand as an invitation 
to peace, not a challenge to war ; that it may be another link 
in the chain that should bind all the nations of the earth in 
one great brotherhood.'' 

. . . Count Leo Tolstoy, Jr., who is now in this coun- 
try, is deeply interested in the cause of peace, but in a 
more immediately practical way than was his distinguished 
father. He is desirous of bringing about an agreement 
between the United States, England, Germany, France 
and Russia, so as to eliminate any possibility of war. 
He has had an interview on the subject with Mr. Carne- 
gie, and during his three-months' stay he will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to promote interest in it. 
We shall all be immensely grateful to the Count if he 
can put forward some plan for the proposed agreement 
that will work. 

. . . The British naval estimates for 1911-12, sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons last month, amount to 
$220,000,000, $20,000,000 more than last year, as those 
of last year were $20,000,000 more than those of the 
preceding year. Five new Dreadnaughts are to be laid 
down this year as last. Seventy-five millions of dollars 
of the estimates are for new constructions. 

... A treaty of arbitration between Italy and Norway 
was signed on the 6th of December, 1910. On the 25th 
of January this year the treaty of arbitration between 
Italy and Russia, signed on the 27th of November last, 
was ratified by exchange of notes at St. Petersburg. 



